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TO RAISE ESTEEM, WE MUST BENEFIT OTHERS ; TO P 





ROCURE LOVE, WE MUST PLEASE-THEM.—DR. 








JOHNSON, 





DIDACTIC. 


ae sr ee ae ~ 
TP HE PREACHER. 


Thou shalt not take the name of the J.ord 


sy God in vain ; for the Lord will not hold 
ia guiltless, that taketh his name in vain, 


Tue custom of profane swearing a met 
d the world; and yet this single pic 
oe js all that can be alleged in its ¢x- 
. Sy hile there is a multitude of the just- 
CUSt » ° 
5 that condemn 3f. 
ee by the Idolatry there would be in 
‘~~. by false Gods, with any real re- 
swearing itv, and the Absurdit 
tto their authority, and the y 
wie ited in the invocation of emp- 
ond impiety unite ‘. a 
names; Ict us suppose the offence | 
chestion to consist in calling upon the Su- 
reme Being in a form of words appropria- 
red to sweating, yet without any particular 
intention at the time seriously to oe 
Lis interposition ; but merely to signily, that 
we are angry perhaps, or perhaps Merry ; 
that we are somewhat su rprised, or scarcely 
sober > that we are very positive, cr willing 
to be thoucht witty; or perhaps without any 
intention or meaning whatever. 

And where is the mighty harm, 1 may be 
said, since it is ell in sport? 

Sport! with whom: The Creator and 
Lord of the Universe? before whom the 
highest orders of celestial Beings full down, 
and worship? whom no man can sce and 
live? Is Hea subject for sport? 

Or werc He less great; consider, He is 
your Creator and Lord. You ‘live, and 
move, and have your being in Him.’ He 
made you what you are: He gives you all 
you have: ‘Hc taketh away your breath, you 
die, and are turned again to your dust. Nay 
can destroy both body and soul in hell’ Is 
He a subject for sport? He gave his own, 
and only begotten son to suffer death, to be 
crucified for your sins: Is He a subject for 
sport? ; 
As to religious matters, you have nothing 
to do with them. Are you sure of that { 
Can you demonstrate then, that there is no 
God who made you? No Saviour to judge 
you ? You krow at least that you must die : 
what if you should then find, that you have 
been mistaken ? will you stand sucha hazard 
for sport ? : : 
Undertake some bold profitable perjury. 
True wisdom will indeed condemn your con- 
duct still. Alas! * What is a man profited, 
‘if he gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul?’ But you will be able to reflect, 
that you had before your eyes; when you 
went astray, the appearance of advantage ; 
and were undone for what you once hoped 
might have been useful. 

You look for no benefit from this vice : do 
you receive any fileasure from it? It is 
wrong, you must confess ; but so delightful 
and sweet perhaps, that you know not how 
toabstain. Possibly you have often resolved 
against it, but through the imbecility cf hu- 
man nature, to no purpose; relapsing con- 
tinually and almost unavoidably into a prac- 
tice, which makes the whole comfort and 
satisfaction of your life. 

You must know your own comforts best. 
If you assert, that swearing is so prodirr- 
iously pleasing, who shall take upon him to 
contradict you! Only it will be a mystery, 
of which we cannot have any comprehen- 
sion. 

When a glutton, or adrunard, pleads the 
delight he takes in his intemperance ; we 
understand that the appetites of Aunger and 
thirst, which are necessary to our subsistence, 
and to the gratification of which there is 
naturally annexed some degree of pleasure, 
have been so enlarged by excess, and per- 
verted by abuse, that the poor Man finds a 
real difficulty in refraining from the excesses 
that destroy him. 

The most intemperate rage, however dan- 
gerous and criminal, is but the extreme of 
the passion of anger ; the satisfaction of 
which is the removal of a present pain, and 
the ultimate end of it, self defence, 

It might puzzle a Philosopher to trace the 
love of swearing to it’s original principle, 


and assign it’s place in the constitution of 
man. 





Is it & passion, or an appetite, or an in- 
stinct? What is it’s just measure, it’s prop- 
er object, it’s ultimate end ? 

Or shall we conclude that it is entirely the 
work of art? a vice, which men have inven- 
ted for themselves without prospects of 
pleasure or profit, and to which there is no 
Maginable temptation in nature ? 

Can any thing further be thought of in it’s 
defence ' Is it an Aoncur to swear? There 
are Indeed some persons, if we may judge 
by the self-complacency apparent in their 
air and manner, who are so far mistaken. as 
ro fancy that this vice is an improvement of 
Ciscourse, giving a spirit, a kind of hich 
relish to their sentiments; and sceondingly 
they serve it up to you, on every occasion 
and mix it with all their remarks. Indeed 
ittakes upon itself sometimes to be more 
than a mere ornament in conversation, and 
becomes the most considerable part of what 
people have to offer. You find. if ‘ou re- 
flect on what they have said, thet wing oath i 
"he whole substance of the chseryation mn 
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If it be an ‘accomplishment, it is such a 
one as the meanest person may make him- 
self master of; requiring neither rank nor 
fortune, neither genius nor learning. 

But if it be no test of wit ; we must allow 
perhaps that it wears the appearance of val- 
our. Alas! what is the a/:pearance of any 
thing ? The litt!e birds perch upon the image 
of an Eagle. 

_ True Bravery is sedate, and inoffcesive : if 
it refuse to submit to insults, it offers none ; 
begins no disputes, enters into no necdiess 
quarrels ; is above the little, troublesome 
ambition to be distinguished every moment : 
it hears in silence, and replies with modesty ; 
fearing no enemy, and making none ; and is 
as much ashamed of insolence as of cowar- 
dice. 

Lastl+, the vic# of common swearing is 
prohibited by the laws of Ged and man. 

It isan open violation of your country’s 
laws, enacted by the highest authority in this 
nation, both wisely and justly, with a view to 
the public good: nor can you, so long as 
you continue notoriously guilty in this res- 
pect, lay claim to the title of a good citi- 
zen. 

That of a good christian perhaps you are 
not ambitious of obtaining: Or else, what 
further occasion is there for words or argu- 
ments? Profane swearing is displeasing to 
Almighty God; it is forbidden, and will be 
punished by him. ‘I say unto you, swear 
not at all ; neither by hcaven, for it is God’s 
throne; nor by the earth, for it is his foot- 
stool: but let your communication be yea, 
yeas; nay, nay: for whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil. Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain: the 
threatening follows ; the Lord will not hold 
him guiltless that taketh his name in vain’ 
There is more intended than expressed ; the 
meaning is, he will severely punish him. 
The Lord will not hold him guiltiess : J/e 
will take this cause into his own hands ; 
being particularly, and, as it we1e, fersoual- 
dy, concerned in it. 

The penaltics appointed by human laws 
are not always inflicted ; and in the case be- 
fore us very rarely. Of a thousand offend- 
ers, is there one brought before the magis- 
trate? Or he, for one of his offences in a 
thousand ? 

But the Divine Lawgiver, and Judge, who 
has annexed a peculiar threatening to this 
commandment, is Himself, we should cone 
sider, a witness too of every violation of it. 
He bears indeed with our offences; yet he 
notes them: and though He be long suffer- 
ing: He is also true and just, and will * by 
no means clear the guilty. 

His sentence is not executed speedily: and 
may indeed, by timely repentance, be pre- 
vented : without this, the stroke, however 
slow, is inevitable. Delay is no security. 
On the contrary, the longer the Divine Pa- 
ticnce spares us, so much the more heinous 
is our guilt, if we repent not ; and the heavicr 
must be our punishment. However free we 
may be from the dread of any human tribu- 
nal; however the Divine vengeance may 
slumber fora season; it is impossible for 
us to escape, since He who cennot lie hath 
said, ¢ The Lord will not hold him guiltless 
that taketh his name in vaia.’ 

The time will come, when impious mirth 
will be turned into mourning ; the laughter 
of scoffers into tears. Their profane oaths 
they will change into supplications, and 
prayers : which now indeed might be heard, 
but will be then too late. Or rather, since 
the day of Grace will be past, and even re- 
pentance be tien in vain, they may continue 
the course they have now chosen : impreca- 
tions and blasphemies may be still their em- 
ployment ; despair their refuge ; and accur- 
sed spirits, whom they have resembled on 
earth, be their companions and tormentors to 
all eternity. QO. 


MASONIC. 
We are happy tohave it in our power, 


through the politeness of a friend, to present 


our brethren with a very brief sketch of the 
late 











DR. JOHN WARREN 

The facts here stated and the affectionate 
remarks on his virtues and his talents, are 
from an Oration pronounced at Concert Hall, 
June 12, A. D. 1815, by R. W. & Hon, Jostan 
BarTLETT, in presence of the Grand Lodge 
of Massachusetts, the Supreme Executive of 
the Commonwealth, the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Judges of the Courts, Corpo- 
ration of Harvard college, and the Officers 
of various literary, and other societies, and 
many strangers of distinction. 

Though there may be nothing in our ex- 
tracts that will have the charm of novelty to 
some of our readers, it will be recollected, 
that, to others, the whole will be new, and 
to recall the memory of departed merit can 





never be unprofitable to any. 


Doctor Josw Warnex was born at Rox- 
bury in the county of Norfolk, July 27, 1753. 
~» on age of fourteen years he entered the 
-nlversity in Cambridge, and by the exer. 
tions of his widowed ,mother, graduated at 
the usual period ; he then commenced the 
study of medicine with his brother, and, at 
the €xpiration of his pupilage, began his 
professional pursuits, with flattering pros- 
pects, at Salem, in the county of Essex. At 
the Organization of the revolutionary army, 
he Was commissioned an Hospital Surgeon, 
and continued in the camp about two years, 
when he was appointed to superintend the 
department in Boston, where he united his 
publick duties with the most extensive pri- 
vale practice, and continued from the ter- 
mination of the contest for independence, to 
the end of his life, an ornament to the med- 
ical faculty, and an honour to his country, 

An Investigation of the structure and 
functions of the human body was his delight, 
and he was well adapted to the office of teach- 
cr, In seventeen hundred eighty, he de- 
livered the first course of lectures upon this 
subject, that was ever given in New Eng- 
land, ‘These were succeeded by the estab- 
lishment of a medical school at the universi- 
ty, of which he was senior professor. In 
seventeen hundred eighty six, he received 
the degrce of Doctor in Medicine, at that 
famous seminary, and I shall commit no er- 
ror in asserting, that to his unaffected polite- 
ness, his talents, influence, and great indus- 
try, aided by the efforts of his respected col- 
leagues, may be attributed the present flour- 
ishing state of medical science in this section 
of our nation. 

Impressed with the advantages of regular- 
ity in every employment, and desirous to 
cultivate a judicious intercourse with his 
fellows, he was among the applicant? for in- 
corporating the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety. ‘The advantages of this important insti- 
tution, are experienced to the remotest parts 
of the Commonwealth. His assistance in its 
organization, and in completing a uniform 
system cf education, with his advancement, 
through various offices, to the presidency, 
which he sustained for eleven years, to the 
time of his death, discovered that his merits 
and assiduity were duly appreciated by his 
cotemporarics. [lis dissertation on the use 
of mercury, read at the annual mecting in 
eightetn hundred five; his professional pub- 
lications in periodical works, and his peculiar 
celebrity as a surgeon, will enrol his name 
with the improvers of the healing art. 

Doctor Warren was a member of the com- 
mittee of the university, on the Boylston 
prize questions, and he was a corresponding 
inember of the London Medical Society. 

As an advocate for the general diffusion 
of knowledge, he was a member, and a coun- 
sellor, ofthe American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences His communications, in their me- 
moirs, discover an appropriate attention to 
every establishment, which is encouraged by 
the wise and the virtuous. 

Of the Humane Socicty, Doctor Warren 
was one of the earliest members. The pre- 
paration of regulations for its governments 
and the best method of promoting its objects, 
were well adapted to his inquisitive mind. 
Having served several years, as one of the 
Vice Presidents, he was. elected President, 
and sustained that situation, until his numer- 
ous engagements, and an impaired state of 
health, induced him to resign it. 

Doctor Warren, was a Vice President of 
the Massachusetts Socicty, for suppressing 
Intemperance, and its kindred vices ; the 
last public act of his life, was to regulate 
the proceedings, in their board of counsel ; 
and this valuable institution, can boast of no 
associate, whose example was better adapted 
to promote its important designs. 

The political character of Doctor Warren, 
was remarkable for consistency and modera- 
tion. With an illustrious example, in his 
early guardian and preceptor, who in the 
morning presided in council, and at evening 
was prostrate in battle ;"he advocated the 
freedom of his country. On relinquishing 
his settlement at Salem, I recollect him in 
the camp, accoutred as a private soldier, 
and ready at that eventful crisis, to add ae 
nother victim to the fame of his family, or 
to engage in any duties, to meliorate the con- 
dition of an infant army, ignorant of the va- 
rious exposures, incident to a military life, 
and thence peculiarly liable to sickness and 
mortality. : 

From his residence in Boston, in scvene 
teen hundred seventy seven, his opimon and 
judgement were resorted to, on the most 
important public occurrences. His con- 
nection with the university, was a constitu- 
tional impediment to his advancement as an 
active statesman, but he always advocated the 
strong principles of integrity. His address 
es to his fellow citizens, on various occasions, 
and his oration at the celebration of Indepen- 
dence, in seventeen hundred eighty three, 
discover his feelings as a man, his qualifica- 
tions as a scholar, and his merits as a patriot. 

In private life, he was happy in the most 
endearing connections. At the age of soem 
ty four years, he married Abigail, daughter 





| of the late Governor Colhins, of Rhode Isl- 


and. He was provident in the education of 
his children, of whom five sons and four 
daughters have survived him. 
__ With the qualities I have honestly, but so. 
imperfectly sketched, you will readily be- 
lieve that he was an early friend and patton 
eens ne Institution. Antient as 
ivilization; unlimited by terri unshake 
by political btoils, and exeupeani religious 
controversies, its benevolent principles have. 
been amply tested; and though we have 
much reason to lament the apostacy of its 
members, they were honourably exemplified, 
in Washington and Franklin, who were Mase 
ters of Lodges ; in Price, Tomlinson, Ox- 
nard, Gridley, Rowe, the Warrens, Webby: 
Hays and Cutler, our deceased Past» Grand« 
Masters ; and a host of other worthies who 
are inheriting the reward of merit. The 
same influence will characterize, and the 
same result will await the virtuous, in the 
successive ages of the world, 

Our departed friend was initiated in this’ 
metropolis ; he passed the different grades 
in regular succession, and in seventeen hun-e 
dred eighty two, delivered a celebrated 
public charge. On the following festival 
of Saint John,(June 24, 1783) he was installed 
Grand Master, and officiated several years. 

From the entrance of the Grand Master 
on the duties of his responsible station, he 
discovered an ardent zeal for he prosperity. 
of the fraternitv, and was dceply impressed: 
with the necessity of circumspection and 
care, in the management: of its concerns. 
-His accurate knowledge of the masonic 
history and ceremonies, from the most reo 
mote antiquity ; his strict observance of the 
constitution and regulations of the Grand 
Lodge ; his punctuality at the quarterly 
communications, and at the visitations of 
the subordinate lodges, are well known to 
his associates in office ; and his eloquent 
xddresses, whilst they wonderfully charmed. 
the ear, were highly instructive to the mind. 

It is cighty four years, since a provincial 
Grand Lodge was constituted in Boston, by 
a commission from the Grand Master of 
England, and forty six years, since a similar 
establishment was formed by the Grand Mase 
ter of Scotland.- Various attempts were 
made fer a union ef these bodies, which, after 
repeated conferences, distinguished by a, 
spirit of conciliation, was happily effected. 
In seventeen hundred ninety two, the presé 
ent Grand Lodge was created, by a mutual 
selection of officers from the two societies, 
which were then dissolved. On this impor 
tant occasion, the prudence and accommoda- 
ting disposition of our deceased benefactor 
were censpicuous. As senior Past Grand 
Master in the Commonwealth, he presided. 
at itsorganization. fis exemplary attention 
to the solemn invocation, by the late Rev. 
Doctor Walter, who officiated as chapiain, 
and whose memory is justly honoured; his 
elevated deportment, when, on tnis very spot, 
he installed the venerable Cutler, and his 
animated exhortation to the brethren at that 
joyous event, were a true specimen of his 
feelings, on a new era in our affairs. He 
anticipated incalculable benefits to the ine 
stitution, and he lived to witness and enjoy 
them. 

He was repeatedly invited to resume the 
chair of the Grand Lodge, but though his 
necessary avocations prevented an accept- 
ance, he always afforded his services un in- 
teresting occasfens. He assisted in arrang- 
ing the unexampled funeral honours in 
memory of our POLITICAL FATHER, of whom 
he was a faithful disciple; for he always 
followed, and he never denied um. 

Doctor Warren, at the time of his death, 
was a trustee of our permanent charity fund, 
which is raised by regular assessments on 
the several lodges, and voluntary contribu- 
tions of the wealthy. It is solely appropria- 
ted to soften the bed of sickness, to lessen 
the cares of the widow, to assist the fathere 
less, and mitigate the sufferings of the pris- 
oner. 

It is worthy of remembrance, that our Ja- 
mented friend never spake of Freemasonry, 
but with great discretion and propriety. He 
knew, from our records and traditions, that 
the ceremonies of the lodges commenced, 
when symbols and hieroglyphics were the 
means of communicating instruction ; that 
the implements of operative masons were 
rendered subservient to moral improvement ; 
and that the badges of our prder were imi- 
tated, from the changes of raiment, and the 
purple ornaments and jewels, which are men- 
tioned in scripture, in the patriarchal ages ; 
but he never excited the amazement of the 
curious, or aided the wishes of the malevo- 
lent, by unintelligible suggestions, or myste- 
rious insinuations. He discouraged all inno- 
vations, and was a vigilant observer of the 
antient landmarks; but he uniformly repre- 
sented the institution as exclusively design- 
ed to amend the heart, and extend the cause 
of philanthropy. 

In concluding this humble tribute of your 
respect, methinks I hear his well known 
voice, speaking from the rcalms of bliss, in 
these consolatory strains ! 

Thou beloved cosnpanion of my youth, and 
ye affectionate pledges of our sincere at- 














ehment, withhold your grief; sixty-two 
ears of prosperity were sufficient for my 
earthly pilgrimage ; diffuse the blessings 
bestowed by an indulgent Providence, and 
to join me, in ceaseless praises to 

the author of all your enjoyments. j 

Ye respected guardians of the public 
safety, review the characters of your prede- 
cessors, in their respective offices, and im- 
mate their virtues ; but whilst the welfare 
of so many thousands depends on your wis- 
dom, fidelity and patriotism, you will consid- 
er, that you are still destined for higher and 
more noble employments, , 

My late associates in the fields of science, 
instruction and humanity, by the exertions 
of our ancestors, the solitary wilderness is 
converted to a pleasant garden ; piety, litcr- 
ature, and the arts are progressing by your 
festering care ; the ravages of disease are 
assuaged by your investigations ; the ship- 
wrecked mariner is cheered by your kind- 
ness ; suspended animation is restored by 
your assiduity, and the votaries of ebricty 
are reclaimed by your vigilance. Continue 
your laudable pursuits, and you will receive 
an abundant reward. 


Oa 


MASONIC MELODIES, COMPILED BY BROTHER 
LUKE EASTMAN. 


We are not professed Musicians, although 
we profess to be free and accepted masons 
and are certainly lovers of both Music and 
Masonry ; and cannot refrain from congratu- 
lating our masonic brethren on having ob- 
tained so chaste aad elegant a selection of 
melodies and words. No one, who has not 
reflected on the subject can be aware of the 
difficulty of affixing words to music. It is 
not merely the number of feet or measure of 
verse which can satisfy, but there must be a 
correspoudence and expression which can 
more casily be feit than defined, te make the 
music and poctry perfect. This perfection 
neither poetry nor music can have alone ; it 
must be produced by « tasteful and success- 
ful combination. ,This seiection is made 
from the most approved authors, and we are 
happy to observe that the compiler fias been 
so careful in avoiding the errors of his pre- 
decessors, who too casily admitted iato their 
volumes many songs, “ which gave innocence 
a blush.” This work contains some origin- 
al poetry of merit, but we have not leisure 
to notice it particulariy. We sinccrely hope 
this work will receive that encouragement 
which taste and pains-taking deserve. The 
brethren are cautious in patronizing any 
thing of this sort, for they have been often 
deceived, but as soon as they are fuliy appriz- 
ed that in this instance they will have their 
money’s worth, the edition we are confident 
will not remain long on hand. 
ee —___—___—_———————_—_—_—__ 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The following article is translated from 
a work published in Paris in 1815, entitled 
‘ Modern Biography’ which contains political 
portraits of those Frenchmen who since the 
commencement of the Revolution have be- 
come celebrated by their talents, employ- 
ments, misfortunes, courage, virtues, or 
crimes. We shall occasionally offer some of 
the articles from this work which appear to 
be most interesting. Although this produc- 
tion appeared at a time when bayonets from 
all parts of Europe sccured the safety of the 
Bourbons, and prompted the loyalty of their 
subjects, yet we are pleased to find a greater 
degree of impartiality pervading it than 
is generally to be expected from writers 
undcr such governments, and presses under 
such supervision. 





Louis Paitiper Joseeu, Duke of Oricans, 
first Prince of tue blood -oyal, deputy to 
the Statcs General and to the national Con- 
vention, was born at Saint Cloud on the iSth 
of April, 1747. Under the name of the Duke 
de Chartres, the corruption of his morals 
gave him a wretched celebrity. He was 
skilled in all the fashionable corporeal ¢xcre 
cises, kind and compassionate to his domes- 
tics, but was ignorantand credulous ; al- 
though he possessed good natural abilities, 
he had no fixed character ; fatigued by enjoy- 
ments of every kind, it is said that he resort- 
ed to criminal actions as a relicf from his 
ennui. 

As he was designed for the post of grand 
Admiral, he wished, in 1778, to make a naval 
campaign and commanded a division of the 
fleet of M. d@’Orviilicrs, at the battle ef 
Oniéssant. He was accused of concealing 
himself ia the bo of the ship during the 
action, and +. precipitate return to Paris, 
before the te. ».nation of the expedition gave 
credit to t!< report, and his appiication for 
the post o1 Colonel General of the Hussars, 
which he obtained instead of that of grand 
Acmiral, tended to confirm it. 

A short time afterwards he ascended ina 
balloon, and then went into the deepest of the 
Mines, but the want of firmness which was 
evident in him on these occus:ons, caused it 
to be said that he had made ail the eicments 
witnesses of his cowardicc. 

Being the open cnemy of thr Court, he 
enceavoured to gan popularity, sided with 
the parhaments, and was exiled in 1787 to 
Villers-Cotteret. Incited by the ambition 
of yoverning, be planned and favoured the 


Tevo.ts Which preceved the convocation of 


the states Gencral, to which he was appoint- 
ed by tie nobility of the dailage of Crapy in 
Valois ; he protested at the first session a- 
gainst the decrees of that house and imme- 


diately joined that of the tiere etats (com. 
His first project was to depose the, 


mons). \ 
king, to bring the queen to trial, and to 
have himself proclaimed lieutenant general 
of the kingdom ; but he had not courage 
sufficient for the execution of such rash 
projects, he lost his time and opportunity By 


hesitation, and did not then commit .his in- 


tended crime. 
After the events of the 5th and 6th of Oc- 
tober 1789, he was seen at Versailles dis- 


ruised ina female dress, from whence he ' 


fled to England. Eight months afterwards 
he returned to France, recommenced his 
intrigues, and became intimate with the 
most impure and factious inhabitants of the 
capital ; the miseries of the 20th of J une and 
ofthe 10th of August 1792 were successive- 
ly the work of his partisans; and if he did 
not reign afterwards, it was because he had 
not courage to contend openly with the re- 
publicaa party, who had cmploved his name 
and his immense property to attain their 
ends. 

When appointed to the national conventien, 
he threw off even the remains of his shame, 
and voted fur the death of the King, his 
cousin, witha coolness which produced anger 
even among the Jacobius, and caused mur- 
murs in every part of the assembly. He was 
soon abandoned by his indignant accomplices, 
a decree was issued for his arrest and having 
been imprisoned at Marscilles for six months, 
he was brought to Paris for trial, Being 
called before the revolutionary tribunal, 
he replied to the accusations with great 
calmness and addrcss, and when the sentence 
of death was pronounced, he received it 
with more courage than was expected from 
him. He died with the same fortitude on 
the 6th of November 1793, at the age of 46 
years ; it was observed that he did not turn 
pale until he arrived at the scaffoid; he then 
conversed along time with his confessor, 
and upon hearing the populace hoot and 
curse him, he shrugged his shoulders and 
said, ‘ And is it thus they applaud me” ! 


OKIGINAL MISCELLANY. 











FOR THE NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


FROM THE SHCP OF 
PERTINAX PERIOD & CO, 


The productions of our friend Razor have 
been so much to the taste of our customers, 
as to lessen very considerably the demand 
for our own manufactures. 


Mr, David Rezer’e Essey on Cutting, 


CHAPTER Ii. 
On cutting Friends. 


It is allowed by all, who are conversant in 
the folite accomplishment of cutzing, that to 
cut a friend in a finished and genteed manner 
is an effort of much greater skill, than is 
requisite for the cutting of a mere acquaint- 
ance. The reason of this is pretty obvious 
from the definition of a friend, as given in- 
our introduction to this essay, viz. one for 
whom we have, or profess to have, a regard. 

It is in general absolutely necessary, that 
the cut should be given in such a manner, 
that it shouid check the warmth of your 
fricnd’s address, and yet not proceed so ab- 
viously from a desire to do so,as might lead 
him, should he be a man having a consider 
able portion of that feeling, which the igno- 
rant and unpolished have praised so much 
and so foolishly, under the name of indepen- 
dence, as to cause him to break off acquaint- 
ance. For when we have, or profess to have, 
a regard for any person, it is generally, be- 
cause they, in some manner or other, contri- 
bute to our convenience, our pleasure or our 
interest, and though, on some particular oc- 
casions, the recognition of them as frieads 
might be unpleasa:t to our nicer and more 
valuable feelings ot pride and vanity, by 
lesscning our consequeace in the eyes of 
others, yet itis not fur our interest on the 
whole to avoid that recognition in sucha 
manner, as, owing to their want of proper 
servile feedings, might deprive us of the ad- 
vantages, which we usually derive from them, 
In order to give a more complete idea of the 
word friend, that there may be no mistakes 
in classification, between them and acquaint- 
ancesy it muy be added to ihe former defini- 
tion, in the way of particularizing, that a 


friend is a man, in whose honour, attachment, | 


integrity, &c. we have the fullest confidence, 
and to whose care, from our knowledge of 
him derived through habitual intercourse, or 
arising from any sudden emergency, we 
should be willing to trust cur reputation, our 
fortune, the fortune of our families, or 
whatever we acld most valuable in life, and 
even life itseif; in short, a man, who is 
willing to render us service, even at the ex- 
pense of his own comfurt and convenience ; 
a man who from his confidence in our hone 
our and integrity would go evcry possible 
length to vindicate us from obloquy, or to 
save us from misfortune or diszrace. A 
man may be such an one as this, and yet be 
poor, that is poorcr than yourself, unprepos- 
sesing in his appearance, or labouring under 
the pressure of misfortune, and consequent- 
ly on these occasions, when the recognition 
of him interferes with the ever to be cher- 
ished principles of Vanity and Incercst, he 
must be cut. 

Should you sce such a friend in a public 
street, you must avoid appearing to sec him, 
and get out of his sight as fast as possible, 
giving him what, in the first chapter, was 
termed the cut direct. Should you however, 
by ill fortune, come upon hii so unexpecte 
edly as to have no opportunity to retreat, and 





to be unable to appcar not to sce him, if he 


nts e i 
are itin a hurried and distant manner, and 


son as quick as possible, assuming an 
anxious look and moving as if your life de- 
pended upon your speed. This is a modifi- 
cation of the cut direct. If however, as if 


linspired by some malignant sprite, he should 


accost you, listen to him with an impatient 
air, take advantage of every pause in his 
speech to move a step or two from him, give 
him as concise answers as possible and utter- 
ing a half apology of pressing business as 
an excuse for your abruptness, break away as 
soon as you possibly can. It is sometimes 
well to cut a friend in this manner, provided 
he is one with whom it may be done salely, 
where no particular reason exists in the 
person himself; as it will give you an ap- 
pearance of consequence in the eyes of the 
bystanders, in proportion to the consequence 
of the friend who is the cxéter. 

Should you mect in a party, ball, or any 
public place, a friend, whem, for any of the 
reasons above mentioncd, it is necessary to 
cut, keep yourself at as great a distance 
from him as possible, and contrive not to 
catch his eye; by judicious management 
you may thus avoid him for a whole evening. 
On the next morning however, or as soon 
after as is possible, you must call upon him, 
and la:*.ent that you were unable to attract 
his notice at that timc, though you repeated- 
ly endeavoured to, as it was your wish to 
have introduced him to some desirable ac- 
quaintance, and that you were so much cn- 
gaged, that you could not well have gone to 
him, even if he had appeared disengaged. 

If, however he should be so deficient in 
politeness and proper respcct as to accost 
you, though uninvited by a glance, as you 
cannot directly cu¢ him, or refuse to listen 
without danger of affronting him, you must 
suddenly fall into a fit of musing, never giv- 
ing any reply to his observations or ever to 
his enquiries, unless categorically put, and 
then it is not necessary to understand what 
they are the first time ; but you may beg his 
pardon for your inattention and ask him to 
repeat them ; do this two or three times over, 
and answer at last as if you were at a game 
of cross purposes. Unless your friend is a 
man of most unexampied patience he will 
soon become weary of trying to force your 
attention, and quit you; even should he not, 
your behaviour will sufficiently prevent by- 
standers from drawing any conclusions un- 
favourable to your gentility, as he will ap- 
pear in the light of one seeking favour, evi- 
dently from one who does not wish to bestow 
it, and his perseverance in spite of this cold 
reception, can be nothing out a proof of 
your great importance. it is however much 
to be preferred that he should withdraw, and 
permit you to devote your attention to more 
pleasing objects. This mode of cutting is 
called the cut circumstantial ; it admits of 
many modifications, and is of great utility to 
a finished gentleman. 


— is 


VOR PHE NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
REMARAS OM NOVELS. 


Mrs. Charlotte Smith, Sirs. Inchbald, Mrs: Mary 
Robinson, Mrs. &c. &c. though all of them are very 
ingenious ladies, yet they are too frequently whining 
or frisking in novels, till our girls’ heads turn wild with 
impossible adventures, and now and then are tainted 
with democracy.—Not so the mighty magician of 1HE 
MYsTERIES OF Upokrno, bred and nourished by the 
Florentine Muses in their sacred solitary caverns, aad 
the paler shrines of Gothi¢ superstition, and in all the 
dreariness of inchantment: a poetess whom Ariosto 
would with rapture have acknowiedged, as the * Tri- 
vulzia, brought up and bourished iu the sacred cavern.” 

I would say a word on Romances or Novels. No 
man of genius or judgement ever despised or neglected 
the great masters in the useful and alluring species of 
writing, beginning with the Odysscy of Homer. No 
works can be read with more delight and advantage, 
when they are selected with discrinination, ‘They an- 
imate and improve the mind. Every person should be 
weil acquainted with the whole of Cervantes, of Le 
Sage’s unequalled and unrivalled Gil Blas, and of 'Tom 
Jones, (that great comic Epic pocin) by Fielding. 
These perhaps are all, which it is necessary to read. 
They afiord illustration to every event of life. From 
thesc, with great caution, we must pass to later writers. 
Smollett had much penetration, but -; frequently too 
vulgar to please ; but his knowledge of men aud iman- 
ners is unquestionabic. Of Stern and Rosseau it is 
difficult to speak without being misunderstood : yet it 
impossible to deny the praisc of wit and originality to 
Yorick, or of captivating eloquence to the philosophes 
of vanity. Their imitators are bclow notice. 1 never 








read the Eloisa without the pathetic exclamation of 
Dante. ‘ Alas! what softness of sentiment, what ex- 
tacy of rapture, conducted these wretched souls to the 
paths of sozrow !” The Eloisa is a very dangerou: 

book, in its commencement, and I would particularly 

warn young persons to avoid it. But as itis now be- 
yond the reach of my control, and as the character ot 
the author is now fuily understood, its power of doing 
harm is considerably diminished. But to extract good 
out of evil, | must observe, it is some comfort to think 

that, (as the book is so much read and cannot be sup- 
pressed,) the result from the perusal of the whole taken 
together is this, namely thal pepetual uncasiness, dis- 
quietude, and irreversible misery, are the certain conse- 
quences of vice or of fatal misconduct in any woman 
howere? cifted, or, as it appears, however reciarmed. It 
is ditticuit, | think impossible, to deny or disprove this ; 
but I stil wish the novel had never been written. Let 
us then turn to Clarissa, the work of aman of virtue 
and genius, which is too celebrated for any additional 
praise. Mrs. Charlotte Smith has great poetical pow- 
ers, and a pathos which commands attention. Much 
knowledge of Ife and ingenuity are seen in Miss Bur- 
ney, now Mrs. D’Arblay ; but her propensity to high 
coourmg and broad farce have lessened the effect of 
her works. Itis a fatal error in this species of writing 
to overstep the boundaries of nature and real life. I 
cannot descend among the moder iarrago of novels, 
which are too citen “ receipts to make ~:.” Yet I 
could select a few, which have merit, with great pleas- 
ure, if it Were not foreign to my purpose to enlarge on 
this topic. I cannot however refrain from giving a just 
and sensible ob-ervation from the lates: writer on this 
subject, in his view of Romance ; an Essay composed 
rather hastily, and perhaps inaccurately, but with all 
the power of pleasing and happy felicity of writing so 
conspieuous throughout his works. Dr. Moore thus 
expresses himself: ‘* Modern romances and novels are, 
or ought to be, a representation of life and manners in 
the country, where the scene is placed. Had works 
ofthis nature existed in the flourishing ages of the 





himself with merely a salutatien, 





Greck and Roman Réptblies, and 


of them been how infinitely would ther 
rclished at present !.as they would give 
sati i of private and domestic life the 


found in history, which dwells chiefly on 
fairs of state.” —Pursuits of Literature. 


The foregoing extract was written ahs 
twenty years ago by a scholar of deep ery 
tion, excursive fancy, and a perfect ma 
of all that is profound, and beautiful in 
authors of Greece or Rome or modern Italy 
but since that time a host of fine and e 
gant novel writers have, as it were, rush 
together into public notice and excit 
miration throughout Europe and America,’ 
First in the list, in genius, taste, and learn. 
ing, 1s Madame de Stael. To her, the m 
had revealed the stores of learning of ey, 
age, and every clime ; whatever poets had. 
sung or sages taught, was familiar to hes” 
memory, and its spirit infused into her soul 
By her Corrinna, she has added new _ 
to the “ Eternal City,’ and painted in never 
fading colours, the customs and manners, ee 
spirit and genius of Italy. Her works ex a 
hibit the Spartan strength, and Athenian pole 
ish; and she seems to sit, amid hep laa’ 
bours, the spirit of philosophy, in the char. 4 
acter of enchantress, in the regions of fan- 
cy. The laws of nature, the principles of 
literature and civil government, were themes 
which her inexhaustless imagination dress= 
ed, from the wardrobe of Armida. The 
cynical, the severe, and the dull, affected 
to believe that her works, stripped of their. 
rich and gorgeous colouring, would have — 
no extraordinary character. In this they . 
were deccived, for her thoughts, deprived 
of all ornament, were matchiess in beauty, 
proportion, and solidity; like Alcibiades, 
they suffered by the profusion of princely: 
array. F 

Miss Edgeworth has filled an immense 
sphere, in the moral and literary world, ag: 
a writer of novelsand tales. She has struck - 
out a path almost entirely new, and although. 
her progress has been impeded, by bearing, 
the weight of a father for many years obese, 
and heavy, and at last labouring under mena ff 
tal paralysis and decrepitude, still her march 
has been rapid and steady. If Eneas ree 


: 
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ceived tie appellation of f#ious for bearing, 





his father Anchises on his shoulders, from, 
the flames of Troy, ought not this gentle, 
daughter to be canonized for supporting, 
her father’s literary fame ?—The Romeg 
daughter only turned the exuberant channelg. 
of nature from her offspring to her parent). 
but this kind daughter, Maria Edgeworth, 
readily parted with no small share of her ime 
mortality to gratify the vanity of a parent. 
Notwithstanding every difficulty, her works: 
wiil rank with the works of Addison and: 
Johnson, the moralists of the last century. _ 
The author, of “Fatal Revenge” &c. isa 
writer of a powerful imagination who roves, 
in the grand and the vast, until nature, 
and probability, are out of sight. Such bes - 
ings, such motives, and such actions as he 
describes are called up by no common spell 3. 
but his actors labour only to shew their. 
strength, and his heroes live without design, 
and die after incredible feats of body and 
mind, without accomplishing any thing worth. 
their struggles. He overwhelms the hearty. 
and disorders the brain, but it is a wasteof. 
mighty power, for its influence is diregted, 
to no salutary end, and therefore is useless, 
The romances of D’Israeli are full of. 
grace, colouring, and poctical beauty ; they. 
paint love with delicacy, and illustrate the, 
progress of art, with taste and ingenuity. |, 
The Miss Porters are ladies of literaturt 
and talents; their works are numerous} 
though not equal, yet all weil written. The 
Hungarian Brothers, Don Sebastian, Thad- 
ceus of Warsaw and The Pastor’s Fire Side. 
are popular novels, safe for the young, and 
interesting and instructive to people ofall 
ages and classes, for all ages and classes in. 
this country do and will read novels. 
Waverly, Guy Mannering, The Antiquary. 
and Tales of my Landlord, are all mastefe 
pieces of their kind, rich in excellent delin- 
cations, and original characters. This alle 
thorfis a great favourite, and there is now eve 
ery reason to believe that he will be prolific, 
as there is another from the same pen ale 
ready announced, 


Of Godwin, as a novelist, we are unwil- 
ling to speak freely, for if we do him justicé 
we should offend the scrupulous and the: 
pious; if we join the common current of 
raillery and abusive rancour, we shall come 
mit a still greater sin by doing violence to 
our own opinions. Long after the fooleries 7 
and impiety of “ Political Justice,” are for- 
gotten, St. Leon and Caleb Williams, will 
be found among the works of taste, and tal- 
ent, and will be read as oftenas the Rambler 
and Rasselas, 


The American novels are little read and 
not much admired, but some of them, if they 
had the charm of coming from the other 
side of the water, would be sought after 
and praised, by the novel reading mulcitude. 
There are some exceptions to this rules 
The late C. B. Brown, author of Arthuf 
Mervyn and other works, has been much 
noticed and commended. He would have 
been greater if he had not copied Godwin. 
Genius is always degraded when she des 
scends to the obsequiousness of imitation. 
Brown wanted no Jeading strings. His re- 
sources were abundant. He knew nothing 


of the painful and careful combinations a? 
arrangements of mediocrity. His powel 
were vigorous and his imagination fertile 
His eloquence was sometimes too gorgeoUs 
but was always strong and commanding 


Nothing ordinary, feeble or vuigar ot 


from his pen. If he had lived longer 
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| will not be expected that we should bring witnesses to 





| done much ; but his be expe a much is to be dotie, atid how miveli may bé dose, b 
roba Pcetiaes support our denial. The burden of proof rests Upon | Care, economy and libetality. There Ra kage 

pA.oge Charlotte Temple | the accusing party, and they can no doubt produce it | ing which is death to -improvement. It is sometimes 

, he works, much read and | from the mass of evidence which they have ready at | mistaken fir economy, but itis only a counterfeit of 

o iter of NO ordinary mind. | hand to establish the “verity” of any charges they | thatvittne. }¢ would be a saving of food to starve 

s aie dge, excite virtue, and Please tomake. The remark about the “ typograph- | and of money to go naked, but not wise, or prudent, or 

‘9 advance hropy, hare been her objects | ical dress” of a paper is unintelligible and has puzzled | thrifty to do either. This speech makes, as ought ever ‘ 
cherish philant Wich powers to make her- | our most intence cogitations to give it a * local appli- | to be mde, in ‘political 


economy, the distinction be- 
{ween philosophical humanity and cbmmon compassion. 
The former Prevents, cures or patiently endures evils, 
while the latter too often engenders and nurses them. 
We have only room for the following extract. 


cation.” If, after all, we should be convicted of “ in- 
sulting an editor,” with whom we have ever been on 
terms of reciprocity and good neighbourhood, we must 
beg leave once more to say that we alone ure not ob- 
noxious to the complaint. We arc not the first who 


self distingy she has lost any portion of 


uscful. ‘ch was within her 
o world of fame ae sities to Alte- 


reach, it has not qt golden apples ; 


and her ob a, she has been content to 








ness, OF Maa re cultivate the delicate flow- 
ane re herbs in the eye og eran 
ers oh -  enaching ‘oat aes 
ful intellect pel copra the purest fame | 
knowledge Her pen has neve? oven empley- 
eye sve elevation to sei.) emt, Cacs- 
tity to ti vron alluring and lovely to the 
make ers gay. Her muse, ©! vigorous 
ouns vd purest flame, has been swusfied nh 
wing @ the cradle of affection oF tne bier of 
nese in wreathing the garlanc for the 
a of the patriot, and pouring "cr sweet- 
10 


not avowed by their authors but ar a 
ol to the world anonymously or " a fl 

It may be fair In common 
conversation to conjecture Who ms: be sens 
author of a particular work, but ie —— 
state directly in a public paper woo Is § . 
nected as the writer. ‘Thc spirit o: censori= 


*10U5 names. 














who hve been so unlucky as to 


** shoot an arrow o'er the house, 
And hurt our brother.” 


1 it is not many weeks since the Boston Weekly Maga- 
cine, contained a fragment entitled “ the Librarian,” 
by which, a gentleman, (who, if not an active partner 
im the firm of X—Y—Z-—& Co. as is generally suppo- 
sed, is undoubtedly a very useful domestic, an intelli- 
gent scrt of runner, employed by the concern) was 
very civilly set up as alaughing-stock for his customérs, 
und, from mere “ friendship to his establishment,” made 


** To agonize and sweat at every pore.” 


crimination for defence; and, having confessed our 
mental inferiority, we claim the privileges and immunie 
ties thereunto belonging. 


We beg pardon for occupying so large a portion of 


our paper with remarks which must be uninteresting 
and tedious to a great majority of our readers. 
will endeavour to avo'.i a repetition of the fault. 


We 
To 











In the case of creditors and debtors our law has de- 
parted from its general policy, and has euthorized the 
former to wield the power of punishment by the ime 
prisonment of the latter for a default in the payment of 
debts, without considering whether the failure be impu- 
table to misfortune or fraud. Within a few years this 
code has been relaxed, and the debtor has been liber- 
ated fromelose incarceration, and admitted to the ben- 
efit of extensive limits on giving security that he will 
not depart from them. The consequence js that it en- 
tangles and holds only the poor and the forlorn, while 
those favoured with friends or opulence escape from its 
severity. If the legislature shall consider it expedient 
to change the present system and exempt the unfortu- 
nate debtor from the penalties of imprisonment, rigor- 
ous provisions ought to be adopted for the punisiment 


the repetition of scencs at which humanity shudders, 
ought no longer to disgrace our country, 

Our statutes relating to the poor are borrowed from 
the English system. And the experience of that coun- 
try, as well as our own, shews that paupcrisin iacreases 
with the augmentation of the funds applied to iis relict. 
This evil has proceeded to such an alarming cxtent in 
the city of New-York, that the burdens of taxation 
which i: has imposed, menace a diminution of the popu- 




















In this town, Mr; Job Tower, to Miss Nancy San- 


ger. Mr. Evan Dow, to Miss Mary P: Conning, 

In Roxbury, Mr. Rufus >a oa merchant, of Bos: 
> - Miss Lucy Harris, of the former place. 

n Cambridge, George Thacher, - son of 
Judge Thacher, to Miss Lucy Bi ve relies inaurd 
Allen, of Northborotigh, to Miss Lu 


cy C. Ware, eld 
— of the Rev. Professor of Divinity in the Unik 























) ie e . ene hat we intended as an ex- | of fraud, and the rights of creditors should be fortified 
‘yoticn. Vruly, If it should be said that w 1 Mg pa be D 
; e on the altar of devo o pe pits . ‘ by the terror of criminal punishment. But if it shall be i caths. 
est id of her that she has + vitten pression of thanks for pores: received, is only a return deemed t:nadvisuble to proceed to that extent, the poor In this town—Mrs. Elj beth, relict of the late Capt. 
it may be sal ne. she could wish t2 °t” of “railing for railing,” we reply, that it is along es- | geptor confined within the walls ef a prison ought at | David Bell, aged 79; Mrs. Abigal Jennings, aged $0, 
naps Is of merit »)tch are tablished truth, that weak minds usually resort to re~} least to be supported by his unrelenting creditor, and | Mrs. Francis Baxter, relict of the late Mr, Charles 
a a re Ss oO oe Lie 
We have many No’ 


Baxter, aged 58; Mr, Benjamin Hurd, aged 40. 


In Scarborough, Mrs. Sarah McLauchli 
years, widow of the late Mr; shlin, aged Cll. 


W. ughlin 
Scarborough. = - 


At the Almshouse in Portland, on the 24th ult, Mr. 
Samuel Knighis, one of the oldest inhabitants born is 
~ town, aged 70. 

n Greenfield, Mr: Elijah Coleman: aged 73.—In 
Springfield, Dr. William Sheldon, aged 56> 




































be sae on >on the subject would be defrauding | lation of that city, and a depreciation of its real prop- In Newport, Mrs; Dorcas Easton sed 76, a worth 
peauty, . gusness, the want of large cities 1D — “a rd csotsoeging hz a a a to demand in more Bi erty. The consequences will be very injuricus to the | member of the Society of Friends. 7” " ’ 
blades, lace the scene of striking events. and the | them of what they aaniene. a whole state ; tor the decay of our great market will be ae 

rincely tull occupation of all classes of people in this | ful labours ; to have said less would have appeare felt in every department of productive iabour. Under THEATRE 

ountry, are among tie most powerful Causcs | like want of respect to ourselves. To those who have | the present system the fruits of indusiry are appropriat- THIS EVENING uk me e | 
men eee orks of this sort from betng | shown themselves so “friendly to our establishment,” | ed to the wants ofidlencss; a laborious poor man s ea Tuary 6 will be performed a 
s¢ which prevent wor : . : ; hat word’”) we | t@Xed for the support of an idle beggar ; and the vice comedy in 3 acts, called . 
orld, ag written by persons of capacity and acquire- | («we thank thee, Jew, for teaching us t iat word”) of mendicity, no longer considered degrading; infects a THE MISER, 
struck ment. Authorship, in this country, has bu: | cnust repeat our acknowledgement of * unrequited and | considerable portion of our popuiation in large towns. To which will be added 
though few claims to notice. The productions of unrequitable obligation ;” and assure them that we | 1 am persuaded that the sooner a radical — — THE MAGPIE AND THE M. 
bearing renius are, frequently capriciously estimated. hall receive with meckness their castigation, knowing = “ better. : Phe evil “ re ~ : a E MAID. 
: ° 3 ° spb ft , , ae - r. 6c Dete , | eXUrpation can atone preveut its pernic Xte = . : : 
S obese Public opinion 1s often forined — ge that they are be cruel only to be kind.” We * kiss ne The inducement to pauperism may be destroyed by The Bible a Code of Laws. 
r men-. fashionable impulse, than by enlhiy wrens rod” which is raised for our correction; hoping that rendering it a greater evil to live by charity than by in- A SERMON delivered in Park Street Church, Bos- 
march criticism and deliberate judgement, but when they will not stifle their virtuous and friendly indigua- dustry ; Its mischiefs may be ie ee ton, Sept: 3, 1817, at the Ordination of Mr. Ss- 
cas Te- we come to re:d with more Giscm™ mination tion at our offences, nor attempt to * digest the venom “ sais ont Ds ye yume — pl 9 pen aoe ey Ps ym -- — = ‘ = a 
cari judge with more canduur and cove Curown] n,.”” but Oe cites, Maknaicass ae, te ae aa ese 2 Onn Nichols, 
5 fro: ju : nis shit ese books of of their pans i . may be removed by preventing intemperance and _€X- | Levi Parsons and Daniel Buttrick, as missionaries tc 
procuction ter, , pacers “ Pull out the vent-prg of their wrath, travagance, and by inteilectyal, moral and religious | the heathen. By LYMAN BEECHER, A. M. pasto# 
Sentle taste, feeling und fancy, ane ah = ee And let the stream of their revenge rua cleat.” earner Itis the decree of aoe that our ram of a chutch in Litchfield, Con, For sale at S. T: 
sorting. here as in any country under Ticaven, should be spent in useful or active employment. n | ARMSTRONG’S Bookstore, No. 50 Cornhill. Price 
Rom the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread till thou re- | 25 cemts. Jan. 16. 
ann es . ? COMMUNICATED FOR THE GALAXY. | tur unto the ground,” was the decliwation of the Al- IST of Priees aleeady acd by BENG 
—- BOSTON ’ We cannot descend to become a party, in a contro- | mighty to our first parent—and a course of blind, undis- y : pitennete s oo J hcl »Y 2 se ae HUN- 
arent, a Y 6, 1818 versy with the theatrical critics of the Boston Weekly criminating, prodigal benevolence deteats its own ob- pola Be ; ue “Ny - t be -_ 0. &5 ul € opular Spring- 
worth, FRIDAY, FER RUAR ’ . Magazine. We havc no superfluous leisure to throw a- | ject, by attempting to counteract the laws af our na- ' . ridge Lottery, above $50, & 5 days drawing over 
er ime Way upon so frivolous an cinployment. li is true that ture and the desixns of providence. Charity is an exe a aS _ . 
arent. OVR OWN CONCERNS. they have “thrown their gaunilet,” and in a war ot | slted virtue, but it ought to be founded on reason and | 2° 6705 al ag of $100 & 100 tickets; valued at $300 
k re ; Po) ** lying, slandering, and malice,” have bid us ‘‘ defie | regulated by wisdom. While we must consider as —— re 50 & 50 do. do, 250 
ae “ Trificolight as air. ance.” We can boast of no skill in wielding such wea- | worthy of all praise and patronage religious and moral deen ies - ~ = — ru = 
n and Havinc no quarre] with the editors, publishers, or | pons, and willingly yield the victory to thosc, whose societies, Sunday. free, and charitable schools, houses poe o. ion & 50 do; do. 250 
wYe 2 d f the Boston Weekly Magazine, nor | prowess in such a warfare is acknowledged to be unes } of industry, orphan asylums, saving banks, and all oth- 5276 oe 
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LYRA BORRALIS. 


FOR THE NEW-ENCLAND GALAXT. 
ADDRESSED TO THE REV. JOHN L. ABROT, 
‘On the day of his Ord 





deceased. 
Lonc be the bright, the hallowed day 
Of piety andlove; 
That glowing sun‘s declining ray — 
Shall gild the courts above : 


Where lustre round the living throne 
A holy circle weaves ; 

The polish'd, bright, and glittering stone 
Its mystie nume receives. 


Ynducted by eternal rites, 
When that long night ts o'er, 
Perhaps, mid infinite dcight, 
Thy God shell add this more— 


To lead in cloquence in the throng 
Who, trembling, there acore ; 
To teach in confidence the song * 
Which bids us love him more. 


© teach me, here on earth, the strain * 
And, by my Saviour given, 
A meck obedience may gain 
A seat ‘neath THEE in heaven 
NOTE. 

The reverend Jone Lovrsoy Agnor, déscence d from 
a family of pious ancestor-, was born Noy. 1703. * Al 
4er the usual preparation for a collegiate course, he en- 
tered the univerity in Cambridge, where he was distin- 
guished for his purity of snorals, fine frankness of his 
digposition, and the vivacity of his mind. He has leit 
upon the minds of those who were connected with him 
there many lively impresstons 6i affection end respect, 
He was ordained to the pastoral care of the church in 
Chauncy Place, Boston, July 14, 18123. It is but too 
well remembered how soon he sank beneath the labours 
and anxicties of his ministry, and was compelled to 
withdraw his hand from the ark he had just es-ayed to 
sastain.° 

Mr. Abbot died October 17, 1614. 
zn address was prenounced by the revercnd Enwann 


At ins sunerel] 


Evenett, then pastor of the church in Brattle-st. trom | 


Which the preceding quotation is extracted. We can- 
not repress the desire we feel to produce one more ¢X- 
tract from the same address. Its eloquence is simple, pa- 
thetic, and irrcsistible—that which touches and subdues 
the heart. Long may it be before the youthful but ac- 
complished orator shall be the subject of a similar dis- 
course, 

‘Behold what Death has done. 
tors when this house was so lately thrown open, und a 
new minister was given to the church of Christ. You 
gaw him enter with zealous purpese on the labours of 
his calling, and heard him iiplere God's blessing on 
the assembled multitude. And what, alas, remains ! 
Canst thou not, my brother, approach nearer to this 
vacred place! Hast thou not 2 werd, « leck to give, 
fe truth, no warning to impart '— 

Hark !—from the tum) a deicful sound !— 


You were specta- 


Sons of the earth, he calls to von! Daughters of pleas- 
ure, he calls to you! Slaves of the world, he calls to 
you! Awful cloqnere, persuasion of the grave ! Shut 
wot your hearts, vour consciences, to the sound. Re- 
Jeem 2# transient feeling to the sveWore of your souls ; 
and spare a moment from the profliigecy of time und 
life to think of the approach of death and eternity. 

Friends, Christians, all is not lost. Death mdeed has 
gsined another victim to his Gominion, and reduced a- 
nother frame to its original dust. Death has conquered 
a mortal body, but heaven has cained an immortal soul. 
A ite of trial and suffering is over, and an etcrnity of 
glory and blessedness is begun ; and while these walls 
ure resounding with the acccnts of gricf, another voice 
has joined the chorus of angelic praise. Christians, 
Why grieve at thes hoppy change? Mourners, why weep 
at this blessed consummation ? 

* Farewell, dear brother, thy Saviour calls. 


Thy tui- 
als are over, thy work is Cone. 


Already thou hast past 
the portals of death, already thou hast mounted on ser 
ph wing, already thou hast caught the vision of God. 
Ages of happiness are bursting on thy soul! Thy march 
of eternity bas begun 








DESULTOAL GLEANINGS, 


WITH INCIDENTAL REMARKS 











CHARACTER OF THE AFRICAN BLACK, AS EX- 
HIBITED IN PHE WELSVeINDIES, 


THe negro, just like ourselves is good or 
bad, with all the different shades that modify 
thetwoextremes His passions are those of 
uninformed nature: he is libidinous without 
love, und gluttonous without delicacy Wo- 
man for him is merely an instrument of pleas- 
ure. When he is hungry, it is a matter of 
indifference to him whether he eats a piece of 
cerrion or a pullet, a frog ora pintado. He 
is indolent, because he hus few of the wants 
Which labour is calculated to satisfy ; and be- 
cause he either cannot, or will not, conceive 
the necessity of labouring fur us; nor the 
justice of doing it without any other retribu- 
tion than blows and stripes. 

He loves repose, not tor ihe sake of enjoy- 
ing it us we, nor for the opportunity of find- 
ing in tranquillity the moral fruition which a 
state of physical activity had deprived him 
of; but for the sake of doing nothing—for 
to co nothing has ever been the ruling pas- 
sion of all the people of the torrid zone. 


. : 
He neither loves nor hates habitually; but | 


when he docs cithet the one or the other, it 
is with fury. Some ot them have by turns, 
the grovelling and vain, the supple and in- 


fiexible, the ferocious and tmid character of | are most engaged, 


the despot and the slave. 
their vengeance, or suffer it to exhale in 


threats; but would you see these hurlers of | superior manner, 
thuncerbolts atyour feet—shew them the 


point of a needic. 


Generally speaking, the negroes are nei:h- | vention of 
sometimes you will | scape. 


er fulse nor peifidious: 
find a knave among them, who was in 


wu 


ination, by a Lady who has since 


They brood over | dignity, derived from the 


Africa | tobe raised upon tha 


d physician, a sorcerer, oF 2 priest—such a 
man is extremely dangerous. 

To manage them properly, we should im- 
pose on them the simplest duties, the clear- 
est laws ; and exact the performance of them 
with rigour, though with a ‘strict regard to 
justice : for indulgence, intheir eyes, is weak- 
ness; and injustice a defect in judgement, 
which excites their hatred, or their con- 
tempt. 

Whether it be that they have false or con- 
fused ideas on the nature of meum and tuum ; 
that the absolute want of property makes 
them careless or ignorant of its rights ; or 
that they suppose a state of slavery brings 
‘them back to a state of nature, where all 
‘things are in common, we know not—but so 
| it is, that the greatest part of the negroes are 
| 





thicves. 

Like al] men whose religion is confined to 
afew superstitious practices, they have no 1- 
| dea of a conventional morality. Whatever 
| qualities a negro has, he derives from na- 
fiure. The culpable negligence of the inhab- 
|itants in giving them some insight into the 
simple and fundamental principles of Christ- 
janity, allows them to Eve, grow old, and die 
| in their native ignorance. When a sufficient 
number of them are collected, they are led to 
church, without knowing whither they are 
going; baptized, without comprehending 
what has been done to them, and behold they 
are Christians! The only circumstance they 
can collect from the ceremony, is that they 
have changed their name. 

You will easily conceive, that the negro 
troubles himself very little about the future. 
What advantage could he derive from it‘ 
Hence his foresight rarely extends beyond 
the present moment: it is only by dint of 
time and perseverance, that he can be brought 
‘to believe it is for his interest to: cultivate 
his garden; and to preserve, for the night, | 
the covering which he flings aside during | 
| the day. ; 
| What appears singular, and indeed cen- 
itradictory is, that, sensible to pleasure, even 
to madness, he supports with a degree of 
calmness, bordering on insensibility, the 
| Most excruciating pains. The preparations 
for chastising him seem to affect him more 
than the chastisement itself. The negro 
sings while he dances—while at work—while 
dvirg. We brave death, ke laughs at it. 
When his companion expires, he does not 
say, Ac is dead : such a phrase would cenvey 
no meaning to his mind ; but, he 7s gone away, 
he is departed. This manner of expressing 
himself, seems to indicate a persuasion, that 
after death he returns into his own country ; 
a prejudice which has determined more than 
one negro te destroy himself, that he might 
arrive there the sooner. What would this 
than be, if to his indifference for life he join- 
ed the virtues which a contempt of death u- 
sually supposes ! 

Alter having passed a certain age, the ne- 
grees appear to pay no great attention to the 
ties of consanguinity. Some time since, it 
happened that a father, after a long separa- 
tion, discovered his son in a workshop under 
the writer's inspection. This unforeseen in- 
tervicw did not produce on either side the 
smallest surprise or emotion: the father and 
the son met like two travellers who recollect- 
ed theyhad somewhcre scen each other be- 
fore. 

We find among the negroes, good and bad. 
Dispositions more or less favourable, render 
them more or less proper to recieve a cer- 
tain degree of polish and instruction. The 
example of the Creole negro, capable of ac- 
quiring every talent, every virtue, when he 
finds in his master a proper model to follow, 
proves that the inferiority of the Africans is, 
in many respeets, the fault of their cducation 
It is then carrying the principle too far, to 
say with Aristotle, that slavery excludes ey- 
ery kind of virtue; and ’tis surely an abuse 
of the faculty of reasoning, to pretend to dis- 
cover in the slight physical difference be- 
tween the negro and the white, an obstacle 
ihat must forever prevent the former from 
attaining the degree of intelligence and per- 
fection, of which the latter is susceptible. 

Scientific Magazine, 
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SiR FOSHUA REYNOLDS, 


His illness was long, but borne with a 
mild and cheerful fortitude, without the least 
mixture of any thing irritable or qucrulous, 
agrecably to the placid and even tenor of his 
whole life. le had, from the beginning of 
his malady, a distinct view of hig dissolution; 
and he contemplated it with that entire com- 
posure, which nothing but the innocence, in- 
tecrity, and usefulness of his life, and an un- 
affected submission to the will of Providence 
could bestow. In this situation he had every 
consolation from family tenderness, which 
his own kindness had indeed well deserved. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was on very many 
/ accounts one of the most memmorable men 
of his time. He was the first Englishman 
| who added the praise of the elegant arts to 
the other glorics of his country, In taste 
in grace, in facility, in happy invention nad 

° ’ : : . 
_in the richness and harmony of colouring, he 
Prat ‘ - great ne of the re- 

10 ges. In portr ; 
ithem; for he panaanelitheds rie yt: my 
itl escrip- 
| tion of the art, in which the English artists 
a varicty, a fancy, and a 
higher branches, 
» who professed them in a 
did not always preserve, 
lineated individual nature. His 
mind the spectator of the in- 
history and the amenity of land- 
In painting portraits he appeared not 





which even those 


' 
| when they de 


| portraits re 


, 


to it froma higher sphere. His paintings il- 
lustrate his lessons, end his lessons seem to 
be derived from his paintings. 

He possessed the theory as perfectly as the 
practice of his art. To be such a painter, he 
was aprefound and penetrating philosopher. 

In full assurance of foreign and domestic 
fame, admired by the expert in art and the 
learned in science, courted by the great, ca- 
ressed by sovereign powers, and celebrated 
by distinguished pocts, his native humility, 
modesty and candour never forsook him, even 
on surprise or provocation ; nor was the least 
degree of arrogance or assnmption visible to 
the most scrutinizing eye in any part of his 
conduct or discourse. . 

I¥is talents of every kind, powerful from 
nature, and not meanly cultivated by letters, 
his social virtues, in all the relations and all 
the habitudes of life, rendered him the centre 
of a very great and unparalleled variety of 
societies, which will be dissipated by his 
death. He had too much merit not to ex- 
cite some jealousy, too much innocence to 
provoke any enmity. The loss of no man of 
his time can be felt with more sincere, gen- 
eral and unmixed sorrow.— Burke, 





LENS THE PAINTER. 

As this celebrated painter was once draw- 
ing the picture of a lady in the dress of Ma- 
ry Queen of Scots, the lady said to him, 
“But, Sir, you have not made me like the 
Queen of Scots !’—* No, Madam,” said 
Lens ; * but if God Almighty had made your 
Ladyship like her, J would.” 





EXTRACT FROM A TRENCH OBITUARY, Oct. 
1814. 
Tue fatal scissors of the fargues yester- 


day cut the thread of the life of the celes 





brated hairdresser, Harmand. This exquis- 
ite artist, so justly renowned for cutting 
hair, and who had formerly dressed the most 
illustrious heads in Paris, was arrested by 
the icy fingers of death from enjoying the 
ample fortune which his comb and scissors 
had procured him. His rival, Michalon, 
who had long disputed with him the art of 
curlg hair @ la-Zitus, will now wield the 
sceptre alone: but Harmand was a most 
distinguished hair-dresser : he possessed, as 
may be said, the whole theory of the lefiy 
art, and his tetes ¢-/a Caracalla and a-la- 
Charles 1X. were unrivalled. It is said he 
had amassed a considerable sum of money, 
and that he gainedas much as twenty-five 
thousand livres every year merely by cutting 
hair. He has departed with the satisfaction 
of knowing that he always felt the dignity of 
his profession, and with never having prose 
tituted his comb or his scissors to ignoble 
practices, neither could his conscience re- 
proach him on his death-bed with ever hav- 
ing taken less than three francs for cutting 
the hair of any individual. 





COURTLY PREJUDICES AT MOROCCO. 


Some of the etiquettes of his Majesty’s 
Court are rather whimsical ; therefore, per- 
haps, the more necessary to be known. The 
negative particle zo, in plain terms, must 
never be used. i{t must be put in some cir- 
cuitous phraseology. Black is aterm inthe 
same uncourtly predicament. Five must be 
expressed four and onc, which would appear 
to vulgar calculators to amount to much the 
same thing. A very aucicnt radical idea is, 
however, traceable here. An imprecation 
is supposed to be conveyed in it; and we 
perceive, though they know it not here, the 
mystical, symbolical, and physical annexa- 
tion of ideas of power and force to the hand, 
their emblem. The other prejudices are 
probably equally deeply seated. But as to 
the dreadful word death, it must neither be 
used nor alluded to. And if,in conversation, 
any subject is unfortunately started which 
might indirectly lead towards it, the turning 
the discourse in a delicate way, and reliev- 
ing the company from its embarrassments, 
is considered the very summit of good breed- 
ing and refinement: and the ‘act of the per- 
son who has thus had the discretion to turn 
away the bolt, is the theme of expatiation. 
This brings to mind the courtly divine of 
our own country, who knew the rules of 
good breeding too perfectly to introduce the 
word Aecd/ before a frolite congregation. 
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SKETCHES OF NATURAL BISTORY., 
From the New-England Medical Journal. 


The Andes of South America have lot¢ 
been considered as the chief of mountains, 
and the Chimborazo, their highest peak, 
has been esteemed the most elevated point 
on the surface of the globe. ‘his, howev- 
er is no longer the case. The great central 
chain of Asiatic mountains, known in Thi- 
bet by the name of Himalaya, and supposed 
to be the Mons Imaus of the ancients, ap- 
pear, from very late observations, to be much 
more clevated than those of South America, 
and in the present state of our knowledge, 
are intitled to rank as highest in the world. 
These mountains have until lately been little 
known, on account of their situation in the 
midst of nations with whom Europeans 
have little intercourse. In a journey lately 
performed by lieutenant Webb, and captain 
Raper, the height was taken trigonometric- 
ally of twenty-seven peaks in the great 
snowy chain. Twenty-one of these peaks 
were estimated to exceed 20,000 feet in 
height, and the highest of them was 25,669 
fect above the level of the sea. A similar 
calculation had been made, previously to 
this, by Col. Crawford, at Cat’mhandu. In 
the last volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
is amemoir on the height of these moun- 


Himalaya eain is visable from Patna, ¢ 
southern bank of the Ganges, as a eg 
ed well defined line of white cliffs exts 
ing through more than two points ¢ 
pass, at a distance of about sixty leagw 
while at an equal distance, Chimboragg, | 

highest-of the Andes, is seen only as 9 iat 
gle point, the rest of the chain being inyj 
ble. It appears from the account of canta 
Turner, that the peak of Chamalasi, ny 
which he passed after crossing the fron¢ 
of Thibet, is the same mountain ‘whic 
seen from various stations in Benga 

farthest of which is not less than 232 » 
distant. This,-in the mean state of the eu: 
mosphere, would require an elevation of 
28,000 feet to be visible, though less mip 

suffice under circumstances of extraordina: 
ry refraction. Other calculations which 
have been made, after making the est 
allowance for refraction, give to the ti. 
pal peaks, an elevation of 26 to 27,000 feet, : 
an altitude much exceeding the hiches © 
point of the Andes. i 
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REJECTED LOVE. ¥ 
Pi 
Rejected Love 7 


Turns to fierce hatred ; nor resentment sleeps 
Within the heart of him, whose proffered vows 
Fall on the bosom of Indifference. 





FORTUNE. 


Capricious Fortune ! how thou lov’st to sport 
With us peor mortals in this changeful scene ! 4 
Thou build’st thy throne on smiles and ceaseless tearg,. 
He, who, to-day, exulting, tastes thy sweets, 
To-morrow, blasted by thy frown, shall fall : : 
Another and another shall succeed, 


Bri Fee Bee as 





Till a fit opportunity arrives, 
In tenfold measure to repay, in acts, 
The ‘obligation. 


aie: 










_ Tur following speech of Angelo to Doros! 
theays beset with temptations, when she } 


is worthy of any poet. 


O my admired mistress, quench not out 

The holy fires within you, though temptations , 
Shower down upon you ; clasp thine armour on, 
Fight well, and thou shalt see, after the wars, ner 
Thy head wear,sunbeams, and thy feet tread Stars. 


S 
y 





FROM THE FRENCH. 
Translated for the Galaxy. 


a Venetian ambassador, that the last envoy. 
scent from the Republic of Venice had. con- 


residence at his court, 
ought not to be surprised,’. replied the am-, 
bassador, ‘ for I can assure you that we, 
have a great many fools at Venice. ‘ We; 


the Grand Duke, ‘but we never send them 
abroad to treat of public affairs.’ 


A TURKISH ambassador asked Lorenzo de” 
Medicis, ‘ why there were not so many fools: 
and idiots seen at Florenceas at Grand Cairo. - 
Lorenzo, pointing to a Monastery, repliedy. 
‘we shut them up in such places as those’, 


who had an attachment to a gentleman of 
the French Court, presented him with a vale 
uable estate ; this gift was centested by the 


court, however confirmed the gift. The 
young lady said to the fortunate courtier, 
“It must, be acknowledged, Sir, that you: 
have obtained this estate at a very cheap rate.” 


know what it cost me, I offer it to you at 
the same price.” 


A nispute took.place, during a dinner 
at the house of a Paris Savant, on the subject 
of the antiquity of the World. Some one,. 
who, In silence, had listened to the contro- 
versy, terminated it by these words, - * For 
my part I believe the World resembles an old 
coyuet who disguises her age.” 


Ax English nobleman was dreadfully tor- 
mented with the gout, when a physician was 

announced to him, who pretended to have a 

sure remedy for that complaint. ‘ Does he 

come in a carriage or on foot ?’ said the sick 
man. ‘On foot,’ my lord. ¢ Send the rascal 
about his business, then, for if he had the 
remedy he boasts of, he would ride in 2 
coach and six, and I should be obliged to go 
to him, and give him half my estate as a fee.’ 





Tue diamond which falls upon the dung- 
hill is not therefore less precious ; and the 
dust which is raised by wind to the skies is 
not less vile. 
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Lured by thy specious snares, and be deceiv’d, 
Till thou, no longer trusted, be no Jonger sought. * 
GRATITUDE. ° 
With the generous mind, true gratitude : i 
Expires not coldly on the lips in thanks, a 
But dwells within the heart, and ripens there. ¢ 


‘ Still on the bread of poverty let me feed 


Vinci~ MArtyr.. y 


: "ya 


a 
A eranp Duke of Tuscany complained to 


ducted himself very improperly during his: 


‘Your Highness; | 


have alsoa great many at Florence,” returned. — 


A apy of quality, rather advanced in age, 


hciress, a young and beautiful lady. The : 


“It is true” replied he, “ but since you — 
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